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HOUSEHOLD  CAIELIDAR 


^   MAR  2  0  1937  ^ 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultme 


The  Inside  Story  of  the  Potato 


A  radio  interview  betrzeen  Miss  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau,  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, and  Morse  Salishuiy,  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Department  of 
Agric\ilture  period  of  the  ITational  Farm  and  Home  Plour,  hrondcast  hy  a  net- 
work of  48  associate  MO  stations,  Thursday,  March  18,  1937. 


MR.  SALISBURY;     Now  that  the  Thursday  discussion  groups  are  over, 
we're  back  on  our  sched-uLe  of  last  fall.     So  lontil  something  else  comes 
along  to  upset  our  routine,  we'll  make  Thursday  the  regular  da;;'-  for  our 
home  economics  feature  from  the  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture.    Following  out 
that  plan  today,  here's  your  friend,  Ruth  Van  Deman.    And  she  gives  every 
appearance  of  being  rea,dy  to  give  you  another  of  her  reports  fi'om  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  .    All  set,  Ruth? 

MISS  VAN  DEi/IAIvT:     All  set,  and  positively  rarin'  to  go.     The  17th 
of  March  always  stirs  up  my  two-sixteenths,  or  whatever  it  is,   of  Scotch- 
Irish  blood. 

MR.  SALISBURY:  That's  a  fighting  combination,  Ruth  -  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish.     I  know-     It  doesn't  take  much  to  set  it  off. 

MISS  VAI'I  DEijAN:  Not  if  you  employ  the  wrong  psychology,  Morse.  TTell, 
yesterday  in  all  the  talk  about  shamrocks  and  blarney  stones,  and  hearing 
all  those  Irish  songs,  it  came  over  me  that  in  these  years  on  the  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  said  very  much  about  that  great  Irish 
food  -  the  potato  . 

SALISBURY:     That's  right,  Ruth,  I  don't  believe  you  have  told 
the  inside  story  of  the  potato.    B'/  the  way,  of  course  you  know  the  Irish 
potato  isn' t  Irish  . 

MISS  VAN  DEvL4N;     Oh,  yes,  I  Icnow.    I  believe  the  potato  first  grew 
in  South  America.     Somewhere  uyj  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  wasn't  it? 

IvIR.SALISSLTlY:     That's  right.    The  Spaaiish  explorers  back  in  1500 
or  so  were  imj)ressed  with  the  potato  a.s  they  found  it  in  South  America,  or 
maybe  they  thought  it  was  just  a  curiosity.    Anyway  they  took  specimens 
back  to  E-orope  with  thera  to  plant  at  home.    And  that's  the  way  the  potato 
got  its  sta.rt  in  Europe. 

MISS  VAN  DE.LAIT:     But  people  were  a  little  slow  in  apcepting  it,  I 
believe.     I've  heard  stories  about  how  Louis  the  Sixteenth  wore  potato 
flowers  in  his  buttonhole  and  his  queen  dresned  her  hair  v/ith  them  in  the 
evening  to  try  to  make  the  potato  popular  in  Fr-^nce.    And  how  Frederick 
the  Great  sent  out  a  royal  decree  and  backed  it  up  witxi  soldiers  to  make 
his  people  plant  potatoes. 
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LSI .  SALI S3UH.Y :     'Tliat  checks  rzith  my  history  too.    And  yet  think  cf 
German  jjotato  pancalces  and  G-err.ian  potato  salad  today.    Ach  der  Lieberl 

MISS  VAI'!  D22.IAIT;     Ja  Tzohl,  nein  Herr.    But  even  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  didn't  tai^ie  to  XJotp,toes  for  a'.7hile.     Sir  TTp-lter  Raleigh's  Irish  garden- 
er r/as  said  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  the  "berries  on  a  potato 
plant  v.'ere  the  part  to  eat,  and  he  complained  that  the  potato  r/asn't  'jorth 
space  in  his  garden. 

IvIR.  SALISBURY:     Complained  "bitterly,  did  you  saj'-? 

I.ZSS  VAIT  DS.IAi':     ITo  puns  alloTred,  i.Iorse.     Shis  is  history,  very  serious 
agricultural  history.    But  I  understand  that  once  the  Irish  learned  their  po- 
tatoes, they  coul'dn't  "be  separated  from  them.    They  called  t"nem  Irish  potatoes 
and  they  Drought  them  along  vihen  they  car.ie  to  North  America.     Colonists  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  planted  them  in  the  rocky  soil  of  I'exr  Hampshire  and  \7herever 
they  settled  dorm  to  make  a  home. 

IIB..  SALISBURY:  And  so  "began  potato  history  over  here.     I  expect  that 
even  then  people  ^ere  "beginning  to  choose  the  plants  that  produced  the  "best 
and  most  tu"bers  to  propagate  from.    And  you  Icnorr,  of  course  Ruth,  ever  since 
the  Dex)artment  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations  entered  the  re- 
search field,   they've  "been  active  in  potato  "breeding  \7ork.    ITotj  they're  trying 
to  develop  disease-resistant  strains. 

IviISS  "VAIT  nSI'.IAl'T:  Yes,  it  tras  in  connection  'rrith  some  of  the  potato  "Dreed- 
ing  \7ork  of  the  Burea,u  of  Plant  Industry  that  our  nutrition  people  had  a  chance 
to  run  vitamin  A  tests  on  potatoes. 

MR.  SALISBURY:     Vitamin  A,  did  they  find  potatoes  rich  in  vitamin  A? 

MISS  "VAIT  DEIIAi'T:  I'o,  not  rich  in  any  sense,  "but  richer  th-sui  they  ex- 
pected,    xhe  potato  is  vrhito  aad  it's  an  underground  tu"ber  -  tvro  things  that 
rule  against  it  as  a  source  of  vitamin  A.    And  vitanin  A,  as  you  rememoer,  is 
generally  associated  vrith  green  and  ?/c11ot7  in  vegota"bles.    But  Doctor  Llunsell, 
xfh.0  did  these  studies,   found,  all  the  same,  tha.t  rrhi te  potatoes  are  a  fair 
source  even  of  vitamin  A.    Ihey  contain  ahout  40  Sherman  'onits  per  100  gram.s. 
If  a  person  eats  potatoes  regularlj^,  that  counts  up.    They  also  contain  vita- 
mins B  and  G-,  and  they're  a  good  source  of  C- 

I/S.  SALISBURY:     Do  you  raeai  ravr  or  cooked? 

MISS  VAIT  DEiAi'T:  Both,     Of  course  some  of  the  vitamin  C  disappears  in  the 
cooking,  especially  if  the  potatoes  are  "boiled  or  fried  or  ctherrrise  exj.-oscd  to 
air  and  heat  at  the  same  time.     If  they're  "bai-ced  in  their  jackets,  they  lose 
less  vitamin  C  and  ether  food  su"bstanccs  than  any  other  rray. 

LIR.  SALISBURY:     Then  if  you  eat  those  nice  crisp  "balced  potato  skins 
aiong  v/ith  the  rest,  you  get  everything  the  pota.to  has  to  offer. 

MISS  VAl'T  DSIvIAM:     Absolutely.     Much  of  the  iron  and  other  valuable 
minerals  are  probably  in  the  layers  Just  underneath  the  brovm  skin.  Throvr 
that  a^ray  and  you  thror;  array  good  food  value.     If  you  happen  to  be  living  on 
a  lo',i^co3t  diet,  potatoes  can  be  a  very  much  needed  and  a  cheap  my  to  get  the 


iron,  rfiich  helps  rrard.  off  anemia. 


Going  bade  to  the  vitamin  C  in  potatoes.    Dr.  Alfred  Hess  in  his  book  on 
"Scurvy  -  Past  and  Present"  says  that  in  the  old  days  in  Ireland  and  Ifervzay 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  used  to  bring  on  serious  epidemics  of  scurvy.  He 
believes  that  even  happened  in  one  part  of  the  United  States  no  longer  ago  thaji 
1916. 

Well,  ie  knoTT  better  nor/  lio^  to  fortify  ourselves  uith  all  the  protective 
foods.    TTith  the  kno'vledge  ne  have  today,  if  there  should  come  a  time  v/hen  we 
couldn't  get  vitamin  C  from  potatoes,  \7e'd  simply  turn  to  grapefruit  juice  and 
other  rich  sources. 

And  nhile  \7e're  talking  about  the  food  value  in  a  potato,  just  let  me 
scotch  one  of  those  rumors  about  their  being  such  a  fattening  food. 

It's  probably  hard  to  realize,  but  potatoes  as  you  buy  them  may  contain 
anyr/here  from  65  to  85  percent  of  vrater.    And  that  doesn't  change  very  much  even 
after  they  are  cooked. 

Figured  out  in  calories  that  means  only  about  325  calories  per  pound.  Or 
taking  it  dovm  to  a  medi^Jim-sized  balced  or  boiled  potato,   it's  only  about  Is. 
hundred  calories.    No  more  than  a  small  slice  of  roast  beef,  or  a  large  apple, 
or  an  inch  cube  of  butter. 

This  cra.ze  for  slim  figures  has  lead  some  of  us  to  take  mighty  big 
chances  with  our  health.     Of  course  it's  sometimes  just  as  dangerous  to  be  too 
fat  as  too  thin.    But  there's  a  golden  mean  in  everything. 

i.IR.  SALISBURY:     And  there's  a  perfectly  good  place  for  the  lovrly  spud 
in  the  golden  mean  of  diet . 

MISS  VAII  DSLIAII:  Yes,  absolutely.     On  the  cooking  side,  our  foods  people 
have  done  some  very  interesting  e:cperiments  on  potatoes,  on  potato  chips 
particularly.     It  r/as  a  kind  of  two-way  study  of  the  fats  used  in  fr;>^ing  and 
the  chip-making  q^j^lities  of  the  potatoes  themselves. 

MR.  SALISBURY:     TThat  did  they  find? 

IvIISS  VAI'T  DEI>AI-T:   They  found  that  the  vegetable  oils,  such  as  peanut,  and 
cottonseed,  and  corn  oil,  stand  -op  best  and  make  the  best  looking,  best  tasting 
potato  chips.    And  the  same  would  be  true  for  French  fries  or  lattice  potatoes- 
for  any  of  the  forms  of  potatoes  fried  in  deep  fat.    Those  vegetable  oils  have 
high  smoking  points,  as  the  chemists  put  it,  and  low  congealing  points,  which 
give  a  bloom  to  the  chips. 

MR.  SALIS3TJRY:     And  what  ab^ut  the  potatoes? 

MISS  VAII  DFivIAIT:    Any  variety  will  make  good  chips  provided  the  tubers 
have  not  been  stored  in  too  cold  a  place  just  before  they're  used.    Maybe  you 
remember  that  Ifr.  TTright  and  Mr.  Peacock  reported  their  experiments  along  that 
line . 
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I'£R .  SAL  I  SB  TIRY :     Yes.     Sure.     That  rrork  on  the  effect  of  storage  tempera- 
tures on  the  cooking  quality  of  potatoes.    Just  trhat  bearing  did  that  have  on 
this  potato  chip  "business? 

MISS  VAI'T  DEI/IAII:  Just  this.     If  the  potatoes  are  stored  :nuch  belov;  50 
degrees,  too  much  sugar  develops  and  the  chips  Trill  be  dark  broun  or  mottled. 
I  saTT  some  alniost  black  chips  dor/n  in  our  laboratory  one  day  from  potatoes 
that  had  been  stored  at  around  32  degrees. 

I.ZR.  SALISBURY:     T7ell,  Ruth,   as  a  man  not  on  a  reducing  diet  


HISS  YAi:  D5IlA.i^:      Definitely  not  . 


I.IR .  SAL  I S3URY :     TTell,  then  as  a  man  uho  likes  potato  chips,  I'm  very 
much  interested  in  vhat  jov.  say.    Have  you  got  these  directions  for  malcing 
potato  chips  all  doTm  in  neat  form? 


IvIISS  VAII  D5IvL4lIT:     Yes,  r/e  have  a  mimeograph  on  potato  chips,   I  hope 
it's  neat.    And  i.Irs.  TThiteman  worked  out  a  series  of  recipes  for  cooking 
potatoes . 

LIR.  SALISBURY:     G-ood.     If  anyone  -rants  this  information  on  making 
potato  chips  and  cooking  potatoes  based  on  the  research  rrork  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  ro-ite  to  Miss  Van  Denan  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington. 

And  thank  you,  Ruth,  for  coming  up  todaj.'.    T7o'll  be  looking  for  you 
next  Thur s  day . 


